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analysis is doing work which carries us some way to-
wards an understanding [not of tragic characters but]
of the craftsmanship which went to the creation of
these characters." Ihis is presumably not addressed
to my friend's co-editor, who has written a volume on
Shakespeare's Workman$h^p> or to Mr. Allardyce
Nicoll, though he too has discoursed on craftsman-
ship. If it is meant for those of us elsewhere called up
for judgment, it would clearly avail nothing to plead
that the present writer has supposed himself to be
studying the said theatrical conditions through half
a dozen volumes. He may have done it all with a
blind eye! That then need not detain us. But it
may be fitting to observe, in this connection, that
Professor Stoll, to name no other, has by his scrutiny
of the theatrical conditions in the composition of
HAMLET conveyed to his readers in general a notion
of the matter considerably more satisfying than any
of the lights on that play now or formerly supplied by
Mr. Wilson.
More concrete, however, is another reproach which,
apparently on the same neck-or-nothing bent of
loyalty to the tradition and the genius of the theatre,
my friend, casts at Professor Schiicking, Professor
Stoll, and my unworthy self, three specified sciolists
who, he alleges (pp. 11-12):
"unite in fastening upon that old crux, Hamlet's refer-
ence to
The undiscovered country from whose bourn
No traveller returns,
as an illustration of Shakespeare's carelessness, since,